sibility for everything that takes place in Germany. Ap-
propriate responsibility should lie upon a German govern-
ment, invested with the necessary powers. The situation in
this respect may be illustrated by the example of Japan.
As we know, there is a Japanese government, although
supreme power rests with the Allied occupation authorities,
Other examples cooild be cited as well.
All this speaks against the Allies imposing federalization
on the German people. It will be a different matter if the
German people themselves declare in favour of federaliza-
lion, if they decide this question by a free vote, without
outside compulsion. In that event this should not be opposed
by the Allied Powers, which should seek to strengthen
their support among the German people, while at the
same time ensuring the fulfilment by Germany of all her
obligations to the Allies.
It is sometimes said that the line of federalizing Ger-
many follows from the decision of the Potsdam conference
regarding the decentralization of the state administration of
Germany. This reference, however, cannot foe considered
well-founded.
When, in the summer of 1945, the Potsdam conference
decided that it was necessary to decentralize the political
structure of Germany, it was dealing with a Germany that
had only just been liberated from Hitlerism and had not
yet liquidated the Hitler centralized state administration,
which had destroyed the Landtags and the autonomous
administration of the Lands. Under these conditions, the
task was to restore the administrative decentralization
which had existed before the advent of the Hitler regime,
when there had been Landtags and two all-German Cham-
bers of representatives. The task then was to restore the
democratic organs of local self-government, to revive the
activities of the democratic parties and, following that, to